that royalty was on his side, Charles was devising an easy
method of getting back the Great Seal, symbol of the
Chancellor's office. He had found Monk a useful man for
dirty work, and he hoped the formal Clarendon would
have sufficient respect for the rank of the Duke of Albe-
marie to yield gracefully. But the Earl did not want to be
sacrificed. He told the Duke that he had received the Seal
from the King's hands. He would only surrender it to his
Majesty in person.

Charles shrank from an interview. He was not alto-
gether easy in his mind about throwing his old tutor to
the wolves, and he knew there would be a scene. He hated
scenes. So he sent James to explain that he really meant
what he said. The Duke of York, who had fought hard un-
der his wife's direction to save his father-in-law, was the
bearer of soft messages. He talked as though it were all
for the Chancellor's own good. He argued that resignation
would avert impeachment. But the Earl stood upon his
dignity and the justice of his cause. He welcomed a trial
which would make his innocence clear to the world. He
would like to explain that to his master before he gave up
his office.

* At last Charles consented to listen, but he did it in a
manner which made obvious to the whole court the changed
attitude towards his minister. In the past when Clarendon
had even a mild attack of gout, Charles had always gone
to his house to transact business so that the old man would
not have to leave his couch. Now, although the Earl suf-
fered tortures at every step, the King made him come to
Whitehall for his dismissal. Furthermore he set the time at
ten o'clock in the morning, despite Clarendon's known
fondness for lying late abed.

The meeting was quite  as painful  as  Charles  had